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From Prose Works of J. G. Whittier. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
(Concluded from page 404.) 

Who does not here call to mind the strug- 
gle between Christian and Apollyon in the 
valley! That was no fancy sketch; it was 
the narrative of the author’s own grapple with 
the Spirit of Evil. Like his ideal Christian, 
he “ conquered through Him that loved him.” 
Love wrought the victory: the Scripture of 
Forgiveness overcame that of Hatred. 

He never afterwards relapsed into that 
state of religious melancholy from which he 
so hardly escaped. He speaks of his deliver- 
ance, as the waking out of a troublesome 
dream. His painful experience was not lost 
upon him; for. it gave him, ever after, a ten- 
der sympathy for the weak, the sinful, the ig- 
norant, and desponding. In some measure, 
he had been “touched with the feeling of 
their infirmities.” He could feel for those in 
the bonds of sin and despair, as bound with 
them. Hence his poweras a preacher ; hence 
the wonderful adaptation of his great allegory 
to all the variety of spiritual conditions. 
Like Fearing, he had lain a month in the 
Slough of Despond, and had played, like him, 
the long melancholy bass of spiritual heavi- 
ness. With Feeble-mind, he had fallen into 
the hands of Slay-good, of the nature of Man- 
eaters: and had limped along his difficult 

way upon the crutches of Ready-to-halt. 
Who better than himself could describe the 
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condition of Despondency, and his daughter 
Much-afraid, in the dungeon of Deubting 
Castle? Had he not also fallen among 
thieves, like Little-faith ? 

His account of his entering upon the 
solemn duties as a preacher of the Gospel is 
at once curious and instructive. He deals 
honestly with himself, exposing all his various 
moods, weaknesses, doubts, and temptations. 
“IT preached,” he says, “what I felt; for the 
terrors of the law and the guilt of transgres- 
sion lay heavy on my conscience. I have 
been as one sent to them from the dead. I 
went, myself in chains, to preach to them in 
chains; and carried that fire in my con- 
science which I persuaded them to beware 
of.” At times, when he stood up to preach, 
blasphemies and evil doubts rushed into his 
mind, and he felt a strong desire to utter 
them aloud to his congregation ; and at other 
seasons, when he was about to apply to the 
sinner some searching and fearful text of 
Scripture, he was tempted to withhold it, on 
the ground that it condemned him also; but, 
| withstanding the suggestion of the Tempter, 
| to use his own simile, he bowed himeelf like 
Samson to condemn sin wherever he found it, 
though he brought guilt and condemnation 
upon himself thereby, choosing rather to die 
with the Philistines than to deny the truth. 

Foreseeing the consequences of exposing 
himself to the operation of the penal laws by 
holding conventicles and preaching, he was 





deeply afflicted at the thought of the suffer- 
‘ing and destitution to which his wife and 
children might be exposed by his death or 
imprisonment. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than bis simple and earnest words on this 
pens They show how warm and deep were 
1is human affections, and what a tender and 
loving heart he laid as a sacrifice on the altar 
of duty. 

“I found myself a man compassed with in- 
firmities; the parting with my wife and poor 
children hath often been to me in this place, 
as the pulling the flesh from the bones; and 
also it brought to my mind the many hard- 
ships, miseries, and wants, that my poor 
family was like to meet with, should I be 


taken from them, especially my poor blind. 


child, who lay nearer my heart than all be- 
side. O, the thoughts of the hardships I 
thought my poor blind one might go under, 
would break my heart to pieces. 

“Poor child! thought I, what sorrow art 
thou like to have for thy portion in this 
world! thou must be beaten, must beg, suffer 
hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand 
calamities, though I cannot now endure the 
wind should blow upon thee. But yet, 
thought I, I must venture you all with God, 
though it goeth to the quick to leave you: 
Oh! | saw 1 was a man who was pulling down 
his house upon the heads of his wife and 
children ; yet I thought on those ‘ two milch 
kine that were to carry the ark of God into 
another country, and to leave their calves be- 
hind them.’ 

“ But that which helped me in this tempta- 
tion was divers considerations: the first was, 
the consideration of those two Scriptures, 
‘Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive; and let thy widows trust in 
me’: and again, ‘The Lord said, verily it 
shall go well with thy remnant; verily I will 
cause the enemy to entreat them well in the 
time of evil.’” 

He was arrested in 1660, charged with 
“ devilishly and perniciously abstaining from 
church,” and of being “a common upholder 
of conventicles.” At the Quarter Sessions, 
where his trial seems to have been conducted 
somewhat like that of Faithful at Vanity 
Fair, he was. sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment. This sentence, however, was never 
executed, but he was remanded to Bedford 
jail, where he lay a prisoner for twelve years. 

Here, shut out from the world, with no 
other books than the Bible and Fox’s Martyrs, 
he penned that great work which has attained 
a wider and more stable popularity than any 
other book in the English tongue. It is alike 
the favorite of the nursery and the study. 
Many experienced Christians hold it only 


recond to the Bible; the infidel himself would ' 
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not willingly let it die. Men of all sects 


read it with delight, as in the main a truthful 
representation of the Christain pilgrimage, 
without indeed assenting to all the doctrines 
which the author puts in the mouth of his 
fighting sermonizer, Great-heart, or which 
may be deduced from some other portions of 
his allegory. A recollection of his fearful 
sufferings, trom misapprehension of a single 
text in the Scriptures, relative to the question 
of election, we may suppose gave a milder 
tone to the theology of his Pilgrim than was 
altogether consistent with the Calvinism of 
the seventeenth century. “ Religion,” says 
Macaulay, “ has scarcely ever worn a form so 
calm and soothing as in Bunyan’s allegory.” 
In composing it, he seems never to have 
altogether lost sight of the fact, that, in his 
life-and-death struggle with Satan for the 
blessed promise recorded by the Apostle of 
Love, the adversary was generally found on 
the Genevan side of the argument. 

Little did the short-sighted persecutors of 
Bunyan dream, when they closed upon him 
the door of Bedford jail, that God would 
overrule their poor spite and envy, to His 
own glory and the world-wide renown of their 
victim. In the solitude of his prison, the 
ideal forms of beauty and sublimity, which 
had long flitted before him vaguely, like the 
vision of the Temanite, took shape and color- 
ing; and he was endowed with power to re- 
duce them to order, and arrange them in 
harmonious groupings. His powerful im- 


agination, no longer self-tormenting, but 
under the direction of reason and grace, ex- 


panded his narrow cell into a vast theatre, 
lighted up for the display of its wonders. ‘To 


this creative faculty of his mind might have 
been aptly applied the language which George 


Wither, a contemporary prisoner, addressed 


to his Muse :— 


‘* The dull loneness, the black shade 
Which th: se hanging vaults have made, 
The rude portals that give light 
More to terror than delight ; 

This my chamber of neglect, 
Walled about with disrespect, — 
From all these, and this dull air, 
A fit object of despair, 

She hath taught me by her might, 
To draw comfort and delight.’’ 


That stony cell of his was to him like the 
rock of Paden-aram to the wandering Patri- 
arch. He saw angels ascending and descend- 
ing. The House Beautiful rose up before 
him, and its holy sisterhood welcomed him. 
He looked, with his Pilgrim, from the Cham- 
ber of Peace. The Valley of Humiliation 
lay stretched out beneath his eye, and he 
heard “the curious, melodious note of the 
country birds, who sing all the day long in 
the spring time, when the flowers appear, and 
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the sun shines warm, and make the woods 
and groves and solitary places glad.” Side 
by side with the good Christian and the 
loving Mercy, he walked through the green 
and lowly valley, “ fruitful as any the crow 
flies over,” through “ meadows beautiful with 
lilies ;” the song of the poor but fresh-faced 
shepherd-boy, who lived a merry life, and 
wore the herb Aeart’s-ease in his bosom, sound- 
ed through his cell :— 
‘** He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride.”’ 

The broad and pleasant “ river of the Water 
of Life” glided peacefully before him, fringed 
“on either side with green trees, with all 
manner of fruit,” and leaves of healing, with 
“meadows beautified with lilies, and green 
all the year long;” he saw the Delectable 
Mountains, glorious with sunshine, overhung 
with gardens and orchards and vineyards; 
and beyond all, the Land of Beulah, with its 
eterna] sunshine, its song of birds, its music 
of fountains, its purple clustered vines, and 
groves through which walked the Shining 
Ones, silver-winged and beautiful. 

What were bars and bolts and prison-walls 
to him, whose eyes were anointed to see, and 
whose ears opened to hear, the glory and the 
rejoicing of the City of God, when the pil- 
grims were conducted to its golden gates, 
from the black and bitter river, with the 
sounding trumpeters, the transfigured harpers 
with their crowns of gold, the sweet voices of 
angels, the welcoming peal of bells in the 
holy city, and the songs of the redeemed 
ones? In reading the concluding pages of 
the first part of Pilgrim's Progress, we feel as 
if the mysterious glory of the Beatific Vision 
was unveiled before us. We are dazzled 
with the access of light. We are entranced 
with the mighty melody; overwhelmed by 
the great anthem of rejoicing spirits. It can 
only be adequately described in the language 
of Milton in respect to the Apocalypse, as 
“a seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- 
ing symphonies.” 

Few who read Bunyan now-a-days think of 
him as one of the brave old English con- 
fessors, whose steady and firm endurance of 
persecution baffled, and in the end overcame 
the tyranny of the Established Church in the 
reign of Charles II. What Milton and Penn 
and Locke wrote in defence of Liberty, Bun- 
yan lived out and acted. He made no con- 
fessions to worldly rank. Dissolute lords and 
pon bishops he counted less than the hum- 

»lest and poorest of his disciples at Bedford. 
When first arrested and thrown into prison, 
he supposed he should be called to suffer 
death for his faithful testimony to the truth ; 
and his great fear was, that he should not 
meet his fate with the requisite firmness, and 
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so dishonor the cause of his Master. And 
when dark clouds came over him, and he 
sought in vain for a sufficient evidence that 
in the event of his death it would be well 
with him, he girded up his soul with the re- 
flection, that, as he suffered for the word and 
way of God, he was engaged not to shrink 
one hair’s breadth from it. ‘I will leap,” he 
says, “off the ladder biindfold into eternity, 
sink or swim, come heaven, come hell. Lord 
Jesus, if thou wilt catch me, do; if not, I will 
venture in thy name!” 

The English revolution of the seventeenth 
century, while it humbled the false and op- 
pressive aristocracy of rank and title, was 
prodigal in the development of the real 
nobility of the mind and heart. Its history 
is bright with the footprints of men whose 
very names still stir the hearts of freemen, 
the world over, like a trumpet peal. Say 
what we may of its fanaticism, laugh as we 
may at its extravagant enjoyment of newly 
acquired religious and civil liberty, who shall 
now venture to deny that it was the golden 
age of England? Who that regards free- 
dom above slavery, will now sympathize with 
the outcry and lamentation of those interest- 
ed in the continuance of the old order of 
things, against the prevalence of sects and 
schism, but who, at the same time, as Milton 
shrewdly intimates, dreaded more the rending 
of their pontifical sleeves than the rending of 
the Church? Who shall now sneer at 
Puritanism, with the “ Defence of Unlicensed 
Printing” before him? Who scoff at Quaker- 
ism over the Journal of George Fox? Who 
shall join with debauched lordlings and fat- 
witted prelates in ridicule of Anabaptist 
levellers and dippers, after rising from the 
perusal of Pilgrim’s Progress? ‘“ There were 
giants in those days.” And foremost amidst 
that band of liberty-loving and God-fearing 
men, 


‘The slandered Calvinist of Charles’s time, 
Who fought, and won it, Freedom’s holy fight,” 


stands the subject of our sketch. the Tinker 
of Elstow. Of his high merit as an author 
there is no longer any question. The Edin- 
burgh Review expressed the common senti- 
ment of the literary world, when it declared 
that the two great creative minds of the 
seventeenth century were those which pro- 
duced Parapise Lost and the PiLertm’s 
PROGREss. 





DeatH oF THE Lovety.—When the good 
and the lovely die, the memory of their good 
deeds, like the moonbeams on the stormy sea, 
lights up our darkened hearts and lends to the 
surrounding gloom a beauty so sad, so sweet, 
that we would not, if we could, dispel the 
darkness that environs it.— Geo. D. Prentice. 
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The following appeal has been forwarded 
by a valued Friend, with the information 
that “the writer, now in his 86th year, has 
lived in comparative retirement, but has 
been devoted from early life to the will of 
his divine Master—~and, that as he ap- 
proaches the end of time, the stronger is his 
solicitude for the preservation of our religious 
Society on its primitive foundation.” Under 
this deep concern he has written his “ Ap- 
peal,” which should receive especial attention 
as the earnest feelings of one of the few of the 
past generation who are still to be found 
seattered here and there among the tribes of 
our Israel. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Friends, in the beginning of the Society, 
found by experience that if they realized that 
heavenly enjoyment their souls craved, they 
must not only leave an hireling ministry, the 
forms and ceremonials of worship, but the 
follies, vanities and amusements of the world; 
—for its treasures and pleasures did not 
satisfy the immortal soul, which can only be 
nourished by that spiritual food that comes 
immediately from God. To enjoy this they 
must turn the attention of their minds to 
“the Light within,” and be obedient to its 
teachings. The deep exercises of their minds 
led them to retirement and serious contem- 
plation, and to devote themselves to whatever 
religious service or duty their Lord and 
Master required of them. They set up and 
attended religious meetings, although they 
were aware that they might be seized and 
imprisoned therefore, and their families left 
to take care of themselves. Often in these 
meetings their minds were so solemnized and 
tendered by the presence of Him whom they 
worshipped, that the floor of the house was 
wet with their tears. These meetings in- 
creased, and many who were seeking heaven- 
ly rest and peace were added to the Society. 
In divine life and power they bore to the 
world the great and important testimonies to 
silent worship, to a free gospel ministry and 
to the sufficiency of the grace of God to 
enable us to “ deal justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly with God,” whereby we should be 
preserved from error; not only from follow- 
ing the changeable fashions of the world, but 
from the many “lo here's” and “ lo there’s ” 
that are drawing many from the simplicity 
of the Truth. In the early age of the So- 
ciety, when Friends were kept out of their 
meeting-houses, they held their meetings in 
the street or open air, and when parents were 


imprisoned, these meetings were kept up by 
the children. But how is it with us now 
when delivered from similar persecution and 


suffering? Have not too many of us, in the 


day of great outward prosperity, settled 
down at ease in our ceiled houses, strangers 
to that spiritual food comparable to the milk 
and honey that flowed in Canaan’s land? 
Are we captives in Babylon, spiritually, the 
land of darkness and vanity, having caused 
the walls of our Jerusalem, in measure, to be 
broken down, and her gates to be burned 
with fire? Let the Nehemiahs in our midst 
put up their fervent petitions for strength to 
repair the waste places, lest we become un- 
worthy of being instruments in the Lord’s 
hand in inviting others, by example and pre- 
cept, to walk by the teachings of the Spirit 
of Truth. Unless we are willing to sacrifice 
our selfish desires, and give up all our heav- 
enly Father is calling for at our hands, I 
have no doubt others will be called in, who 
will be more faithful, for the Most High will 
have a willing people, by whom he will effect 
His own glorious purposes in the human 
family. Did the young know the precious- 
ness of obedience to the requisitions of their 
Father in Heaven, and all of those who have 
been disobedient would yield their whole 
hearts to the daily cross, they would soon 
find it to be their chiefest joy to do the will 
of God, and that His ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all his paths are peace. 
Great, very great would be their reward, 
even a foretaste of heavenly joy. Our so- 
journ here would be in love to all, and we 
could say to each other, “ Come, let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, and to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and He will 
teach us of His ways, and we will walk in his 
aths.” Then would we be concerned to 
wild each one over against his own house, 
and our Society, would arise and shine, and 
all our testimonies be borne as in ancient 
days. It is my ardent desire that none may 
miss the precious enjoyment designed for the 
rational creation by the giorious Creator, 
whose goodness, power and love are infinite. 
Oh! saith all within me capable of feeling, 
that none may have their minds so occupied 
with the things of this world as to miss this 
blessed boon. ELKAnaH Woop. 





Each true.Christian is a night traveller: 
his life his walk, Christ his way, and heaven 
his home; his walk painful, his way perfect, 
his home pleasing. I will not loiter, lest I 
come short; I will not wander, lest I come 
wide of home; but be content to travel hard, 
and be sure I walk right; so shall my safe 
way find its end at home, and my painful 
walk make my home welcome. 
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LETTER FROM MATTHEW FRANKLIN. 
New York, 3d mo. 21st, 1805, 

I am now sitting up to watch the remains 
of my dear and much valued friend Robert 
Mott, who departed this life bétween the hours 
of 4 and 5 this morning ; of whom it may be 
emphatically said, “ He being dead yet speak- 
eth.” The latter years of his life were check- 
ered with afflictions, which, previous to the 
illness that has taken him from us, had much 
weaned him from the love of things that per- 
ish with using, and stained the beauty and 
glory of this fading world in his view. He 
had not, however, left the great work of his 
soul’s salvation unattended to, till arrested by 
the King of terrors, but, for several years 
past, had evinced by the expressive language 
of conduct a diligence to make his calling 
sure; and by reason whereof, when his late 
illness took hold of him, which presaged a 
speedy dissolution, he was not affrighted, 
death had not a terific aspect to him; his 
mind was brought into such a sweet serenity 
and Christian patience, that it was truly pleas- 
ant to be with him. I have entered his room 
when my spirit has as quickly caught the 
precious sweetening influence with which his 
mind was clothed, as we feel the change in the 
atmosphere in going out of a cold into a warm 
room. His heart overflowed with love for 
the whole bulk of mankind, and for individ- 
uals in a particular manner, divers of whom 
he sent for a few days before his death and 
delivered to them gospel messages. These 
were very memorable seasons indeed, and 
should they be erased from their memories 
without producing a lasting and salutary effect 
will prove, I apprehend, like a dread handwrit- 
ing on the wall against them in a future day. 
Notwithstanding he had been preserved in 
such remarkable equanimity and sweetness of 
mind and a heart full of love to his fellow 
creatures, he did not feel that full assurance 
of eternal felicity that he longed for, until 
within a few days past, previous to which he 
had often said there seemed nothing in the 
way. But now ofa sudden he looked around 
upon him, and with an animated countenance 
expressive of the beatific prospects which then 
beamed upon his mind, expressed himself 
to the following import : “ What is this I see? 
Eternal felicity before me! Now I have a full 
assurance of a happy and glorified immortal- 
ity. I see it as clearly as I see the sun shin- 
ing in the room.” He added more of this 
nature; hence we found his mind overflowed 
with holy joy and extacy, the fervor where- 
of would seem to make him almost forget his 
house of clay. About half an hour before 
his spirit fled his friends observed a little dif: 
ference in his breathing, though no struggle 
or emotion was visible, and then, as if with 
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full consent, soul and body separated, and it 
is my full belief that he is initiated into the 
company of saints and angels and spirits of 
the just already made perfect, to chant the 
never ending anthem of “ Holy! Holy! Holy! 
Lord God Almighty, just and true are all thy 
ways thou King of Saints!” Thus he is gone; I 
loved him tenderly because I believe he loved 
the Lord Jesus. But he is gone; his day’s 
work is done and he has entered into rest ; 
what more shall I say of him? I am not to 
flatter nor to eulogize the dead. He was of- 
ten in the deeps; he mourned the desolation 
of Zion, though few knew the travail of his 
spirit. He was a man of as strong mind, sound 
judgment and clear discernment, as most men 
of his years, and I was looking forward to the 
day when he would come up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty, as one of the 
valiants of Israel. So shortsighted was I, 
that I was calculating upon the time when, 
if I kept my rank in righteousness, we might 
take sweet counsel together and salute each 
other as fellow servants. But the Lord knows 
what is best, and He has taken him away. 
May many that are left emulate those virtues, 
that so conspicuously shone in him the latter 
years of his life. I sincerely sympathize with 
his precious widow. Her loss is indeed great, 
but happily for her she is acquainted with that 
arm that is higher than Agag, and mightier 
than the mighty waves of the sea. I believe 
she is a precious pearl, and that her heavenly 
Father’s regard is towards her ; and what he 
does she may not yet know, but she will know 
hereafter. Thus I have dwelt on this theme, 
but it is one that nearly interests my feelings, 
and I trust it will not be unacceptable to my 
dear friend. He is to be buried on Seventh- 
day from our meeting-house. What an ines- 
timable favor it is to get well through this 
earthly pilgrimage, where there are so many 
besetments and complicated discouragements. 
I am often led to fear that I shall never be of 
this happy number, when I take a view of my 
own manifold frailities and liability to swerve 
from a state of watching and prayer; yet, 
blessed be the Lord Omnipotent, there are 
seasons of mercy meted out when I can see 
with an eye of faith a state attainable; that 
to which the enlightened Young alludes when 
he says: 

‘* His hand, the good man fastens in the skies, 

And bids Earth ro!l, nor feels her idle whiri.”’ 

It appears to me that I have a great deal 
to suffer and to do before the language will 
salute my ear: “Come thou blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for thee 
from the foundations of the world.” But I 
desire not to repine nor let in undue discour- 
agement. 1 know it is said that “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” and we are 
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advised to let the morrow take care of the 
things of itself. If our faith fail not, we have 
nothing to fear ; if we are preserved in a live- 
ly, active faith, we cannot entirely fall away. 
We may fora moment deviate, but convic- 
tion will soon follow ; and our faith in Christ 
will wash away the guilt. Therefore let our 
prayers often ascend to the majesty on high, 
that He may be pleased to preserve our faith 
inviolable in his own dread power and the 
saving grace of his own dear Son our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and the second 
record the Scriptures of Truth. Then we 
shall be led in every trying dispensation, to 
cleave to Him, the munition of rocks, and when 
storms assail to hide in his pavilion, where is 
the only place of safety, casting all our care 
on Him who careth for the sparrows, and hav- 
ing no confidence in the flesh. Oh ! thisstate 
of true humiliation and abasement of self, 
may we seek it, press after it, lay fast hold of 
it, that we may come to adopt the language 
of the spouse in the Canticles : “ My beloved 
is mine and I am his; he feedeth among the 
lilies ; he will arise at times asa morning with- 
out cloud, and shine upon the garden of our 
hearts ;” that we may say with the Psalmist: 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
and thy paths drop fatness; they drop upon 
the pasture of the wilderness, and the little 
hills rejoice on every side.” 
MATTHEW FRANKLIN. 

To Cuariry Rorcn. 


——20er— 
From the Christian Register. 
DEW UPON THE HEART. 


“ What we want is not so much, not half 
so much, light for the intellect as dew upon 
the heart ;” if Robertson had spoken but this 
one sentence he would have been the world’s 
benefactor. Childbood is charming because 
it has not lost the dew; old age is beautiful 
when it recovers it. We wonder when men 
of intellect select for their friends, or choose 
for their wives, those greatly inferior in mind ; 
but the reason is simple, they desire only 
“dew upon the heart.” 

Mark the anxious, care-worn faces in the 
street, they know not what they want; they 
think if they had a little more leisure, money 
or fame, they would be at rest ; but what they 
want is “dew upon the heart.” It makes one 
charitable to think of these dusty, toil-worn 
men and women, running hither and thither 
to no purpose and with so much pain. 

How is this dew to be gained ? First, by try- 
ing to give it to another. How can we do 
this? In many ways, in little as well as 
great. What power the human voice has to 
shed “dew upon the heart!” Ask not for the 
voice of the singer, charming as is the gift; 








humble, ignorant woman, “a kind voice.” 
How it melts the heart! How convincingly 
it teaches that we are of one family on earth 
and shall be one family in heaven. How 
rudeness softens and coarseness refines be- 
fore the power of a gentle, persuasive voice, 
so that the rude and coarse are rebuked into 
silence as in the presence of death. 

Sympathy, appreciation, placing ourselves, 
in imagination, in another’s lot, will shed 
“dew upon the heart.” We are too given to 
advice, rebuke, blame, criticism. The large- 
hearted, charitable, loving people are the true 
reformers of the race. I cannot believe that 
there is any one so fallen that he cannot be 
melted by a loving voice, and I believe that 
many an apparently cold, indifferent nature 
is pining for a word of sympathy. 

We shall find this “ dew upon the heart” 
in the writings of good men; they need not 
be great men. Have you never come across, 
in some humble book, or in a newspaper, a 
sentence full of feeling and refreshment? Per- 
haps your heart was dry and burning, and 
those words, spuken by another heart, shed 
dew on yours. 

I have a hymn which I read almost daily ; 
there is nothing wonderful about it, yet the 
more I read it the more comfort, the more 
strength it gives me. It is more to me than 
a fortune ; for it sheds “ dew upon my heart.” 

But more than anything we can do for 
others, or anything that others can do for us, 
do we need to seek the dew of Heaven. As 
the flowers gladly drink the dew which not 
only refreshes, but retouches their faded 
colors, so should we open the petals of our 
hearts to receive those heavenly influences, 
those kindling inspirations which our Heaven- 
ly Father is so much more ready to give than 
we to receive, for we forget, if we have ever 
learned, that “ what we want is not so much, 
not half so much, light for the intellect as 
dew upon the heart.” 





Vor Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Ts the Lamb of God that takes away the sins 
of the world a person or a principle ?” 


In the 22d No. of this paper this com- 
prehensive question is interestingly brought 
before the view of its readers, and without the 
least inclination to awaken the spirit of con- 
troversy, I feel best satisfied to add a little to 
what is there presented ; for, while those views 
may he entirely correct, it seems to me that 
there is a withholding that is not profitable 
and that dues not tend to preserve the equa- 
nimity of our religious judgment. 

Do not the present tendencies of thought 
with us demand care, lest, like the Jews, we 
“set at nought that stone which is become the 


ask rather for what was once called by a | head of the corner,” for the language is, “ Be 
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hold I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, 
precious; and he that believeth on Him shall 
not be confounded.” With the writer, I fully 
believe that it is a principle or a power that 
takes away the sins of the world, and that 
principle or power has been manifested at 
“sundry times and divers manners” in the 
world. It is, as the Apostle John declares, 
“that by which all things were made.” 

“In the beginning (it) was the Word and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” In due time, “this Word was made, 
or took, flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and 
truth.” 

It was this incarnation of Deity—‘ God 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit,”"— 
that took away the law, which made not the 
comers thereunto perfect, “ Blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us, and took it out of 
the way, nailing it to His cross,” and in its 
stead published the glad tidings of the gospel, 
setting forth “the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus which makes free from the law 
of sin and death.” 

I am persuaded that most who come to 
know Christ to be the power of God unto 
salvation, first know him after the flesh, and 
can say with Paul, “though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more.” 

Without enlarging on this all-important 
theme, I will close with the following quota- 
tion from the writings of F. W. Robertson, 
which presents the intended view somewhat 
strongly :— 

“ Reverence for persons precedes the belief 
in truths. We will grant that there have 
been a few remarkable exceptions in the 
human race, who, by God’s Spirit within 
them, have reached truth without knowing 
Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life; but this is not the rule. One in ten 
thousand may have so attained it, but for 
the remaining nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine the rule is rather, that it is 
not by our desires or aspirations, or our in- 
tellect, that we reach the truth, but it is by 
believing first in persons who have held the 
truth. And so, those truths which you hold 
deepest you have reached, not by the illumina- 
tion of your own intellect, but you have 
reached them first by trusting in some great 
or good one, and then, through him, by ob- 
taining credible evidence of those truths.” 

Richmond, Ind. W. 

Past deliverances do not secure us from 
future trials; but they should strengthen our 
confidence and reliance on God. 





EXCERPTS. 
I can do no more than sympathize with thee 
under the dispensation which has been per- 


-mitted to befall thee, and yet in communi- 


cating even my sympathy, I think caution is 
necessary that I do not infringe upon the 
privacy that is allowable on such solemn oc- 
casions. 

We are very apt when afflictions overtake 
us, to view the dark side of the picture, and 
not always be sufficiently thankful for the 
favorsenjoyed. I have thought of the changes 
that will be necessary in consequence of the 
removal of the dear departed friend, but when 
I remember that he was spared to us until his 
children were all grown up, I think survivors 
have much to be grateful for. I have con- 
trasted the situation of those who are left in 
straitened circumstances with feeble health 
and small children to bring up, and yet even 
they get along. He who careth for the spar- 
rows, will He not also care for us. In look- 
ing over some letters recently received, I 
found a passage in one from a connexion, 
who had recently been deprived of her hus- 
band and left with two small children and 
but little of this world’s goods. She writes, 
“We are as well as usual. My mind feels 
composed and resigned generally, but there is 
a silent, secret grief, that no one knows, with- 
out. any disposition to murmur; and this is 
allowable.” I may add what has been fre- 
quently observed, and, I think, in this quota- 
tion well expressed : 

‘* As laid upon his hand, Death views 
Pearls, stones, and gems of every kind, 
From out the heap, he first wil! choose 
The most resplendent he can find.”’ 





Thy note was more than a drop of cold 
water; it was a draught grateful and refresh- 
ing, and in reading it my heart raised in de- 
sire that He who alone has the power would 
pour into thy heart the oil of gladness, ani- 
mating and strengthening thee to run with 
patience the race set before thee, keeping the 
prize in view. I do indeed often feel dry and 
lifeless, but I have many doubts whether it is 
that poverty of spirit to which the blessing is 
promised. I am more inclined to think that 
the inability which I often feel even to think 
a good thought, is the result of a want of obe- 
dience and watchfulness; and yet this may 
be also considered a blessing, that after seek- 
ing our consolation in lower enjoyments, we 
sheuld not be able to find it in them. There 
is a poverty of spirit, which is the experience 
even of the most faithful, and which is no 
doubt wisely dispensed, that the Christian 
virtues of faith and perseverance may not be 
without their exercise; for as a dear friend 
once observed, I believe in the hearing of both 
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f us, “It is an easy matter to walk in the 
path of duty, when the light of the Lord 
shines brightly upon it, and his strength sup- 
ports us at every footstep ;” but were this al- 
ways the case, where would be the exercise 
of faith and perseverance? And it is an evi- 
dence of the wisdom and goodness of our 
Father that this light and strength are more 
eminently vouchsafed, in the outset of the 
Christian’s course, when, the road being rug- 
ged, and the feet unpractised, they are more 
peculiarly necessary. And I would say to 
thee, my dear friend, that when on looking 
round thou canst perceive that thy feet are 
still in the narrow path,—although they may 
seem to advance but slowly and the prospect 
has little that is pleasant,—yet walk on cheer- 
fully, the green spot, and the gushing spring 
may be nearer than thou supposedst; and 
there are many such, did we but press on 
until we arrive at them. Surely the calm 
consciousness, even in the midst of trial and 
depression, of having done the best we could, 


is more to be relied on than that feeling of 


enjoyment, which is sometimes owing to a 
naturally happy temperament. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1868. 











“LET EVERY ONE BE FULLY PERSUADED 
IN HIS OWN MIND.” —The present number con- 


tains a communication over the signature of 


W.., in reference to the subject-matter of a late 
editorial. This article, with one of a similar 
character from E. R., which appeared in our 
issue of the 15th ult., are presented to our 
readers, not because we have reason to dis- 
trust our own views, but we would avoid even 
the appearance of exclusiveness when essays 
which express different sentiments are offered 
and bear the impress of u sincere concern for 
the principles and testimonies of Truth. 

The strictures of “ W.” induced us to ex- 
amine what we had written, and, in so doing, 
are unable to discover the deficiency to which 
he refers as “something withheld.” Neither 
can we see how any view there advanced can 
have the least tendency to encourage a dispo- 
sition to set at naught the “stone which the 
wise builders rejected and which has become 
the head of the corner.” 

We think, too, our friend has been rather 
unhappy in his selection from F. W. Robert- 
son. His writings in general are remarkable 









although we cannot always adopt the senti- 
ments contained in them. To us, the views 
there advanced appear inconsistent with the 
idea which Friends have held of the necessity 


of “coming to the Light in order that we may 
have Light.” 


We hold that no truth is recognizable with- 


out the Light,—“ the true light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 
“ Whatsoever makes manifest is light.” “It 
is written in the prophets, and they shall be 
all taught of God.” 
any man teach you save as this holy anoint- 
ing teacheth which is truth and no lie.” 


“Ye have no need that 


Scripture testimony is adverse to a depend- 


ence upon man for a knowledge of the truth. 


We fully admit that the advantages to be de- 
rived from an association with the wise and 


good are very great; and when we lack faith, 


our weaknesses sometimes are condescended 
to, and instrumental aid is furnished to turn 
our minds to the source of wisdom and know- 
ledge. “But if any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of him who giveth liberally and up- 
braideth none.” We more and more feel the 
importance of the members of our religious 
body using simple language and avoiding ex- 
pressions that may be readily interpreted so 
as to convey a different meaning from that in- 
tended. For want of this plainness of speech 
we sometimes have a “ confusion of tongues.” 

Our views, we are aware, differ widely on 
some points of faith and practice from those 
called evangelical, but we need not fear that 
“heresy” which induces the belief that pure 
and undefiled religion is the same now as 
when Jesus rehearsed its tenets to the wonder- 
ing multitude upon the Mount. Let us show 
our faith in the precepts which he taught, by 
walking in unison with the spirit which origi- 
nated them. We pity rather than blame a 
disposition to exclude from the household 
of true faith those who cannot subscribe to 
certain doctrines which appear to us to have 
been instituted by man rather than by God. 
With an eminent writer we believe “that true 
religion speaks in actions more than in words, 
and manifests itself chiefly in the common 
temper and life, in giving up the passions to 
God’s authority, in inflexible uprightness and 


or their perspicuity and deeply interest us, | truth, in active and modest charity, in candid 
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judgment, and in patience under trials and 
injustice.” 





GeorcE Fox, &c.—From J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia, we have received a Lon- 
don edition of a work entitled “George Fox, 
the Friends and Early Baptists,” by William 
Talleck, author of “Malta under the Phe- 
nicians, Knights and English,” “Friendly 
Sketches in America,” &c. It is a neat 
volume of 195 pages duodecimo. 

As a history of George Fox, it can, we pre- 
sume, scarcely prove satisfactory to any 
branch of the Society of Friends, except the 
few in sympathy with the views of the author. 
In our estimation it will not compare with 
S. M. Janney’s life of that distingnished and 
devoted servant of the Most High. Still it is 
interesting (and should it not teach us char- 
ity?) to observe how equally honest efforts 
may differ in the treatment of the same sub- 
ject under the controlling influence of indi- 
vidual religious sentiment. — 








Diep, on the 15th of Eighth month, at the resi- 
dence of her parents, of cholera infantum, MARTHA 
J., daughter of C. Edwin and Marianna Bassett, of 
Mannington, Salem Co., N. J.; aged nearly 10 
months. 


, on the 12th of Seventh month, 1868, in 
Cecil Co., Md., Repecca, wife of Joseph Preston, and 
daughter of Jacob and Esther Reynolds, aged 72 
years ; a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 
Her sufferings were borne with Christian patience 
and resignation, and ‘‘she adorned the doctrine of 
the Gospel of Christ by a life of humility and self- 
denial.”’ . 

——, on the 25th of Seventh month, 1868, at his 
residence in Richmond, Ind., of cholera morbus, 
Haines SHarp, aged 76 years and 11 months; a 
member of Westfield, Ohio, Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. The last few weeks of his life were spent 
in reading and meditating on the Holy Scriptures, 
giving evidence of a peaceful close. 


_——, on the 25th of Eighth month, after a brief 
illness, Resecca W. Peyxosx, widow of Samuel S. 
Penrose, of this city. 


—, on the Ist of Eighth month, 1868, after a 
short illness, ExizaBetu FRankuin, wife of William 
Smart, of Flashing, L. 1, in the 7lst year of her 
age. Although the messenger of death came while 
apparently in her usual health, yet she gave the 
consoling evidence that her soul was prepared for 
the change into that ** better life ’? beyond the grave. 
After giving directions to her family, she thus ex- 
pressed herself: ‘‘ I have now nothing to do but to 
die.” When queried with if her peace was made, 
she sweetly replied that “ all was peace.’? May we 
80 live, that when the ‘‘ silver chord ’’ is loosed, we 
too, like her, may be found waiting, with the blessed 
assurance that our peace is made. She was ever a 
kind and loving friend, and her cheerful presence 
will be deeply missed in the household band and in 
the social circle in which she was wont to mingle. 





In all the relations of life, few can be found who 
were more careful to fulfil the duties devolving upon 
her according to ability, and her grateful heart often 
numbered the many blessings which her Heavenly 
Father had bestowed upon her. E. H. B. 





TEACHERS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 

One or two female teachers will probably be want- 
ed by the Association of Friends of this city. Best 
of references as to capability in every particular will 
be required. Apply to 

Harriet E. Stockty, 1539 Vine St., 
Henry M. Laine, 30 N. Third St., 
Lovisa J. Roperts, 421 N. Sixth St., 
Lypia GinuineHAm, 1516 Vine St., 
Or, Jacos M. Exus, Corres. Sec’y., 
3t. 325 Walnut St. 


—_———-18-o——— 
LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
No. II. 


Late in the afternoon we approached the 
village of Lugano. I stopped to inquire of 
a peasant at work in the fields the nearest 
way to Palestina, and when he found that we 
came from America, he was very anxious to 
hear something of that distant land, of which 
he evidently knew very little. He wished to 
know whether we were free, or belonged to 
Napoleon IIL, which latter condition he 
named as though it were the only other 
alternative. I never shall forget the aston- 
ished look of this poor peasant when told 
that we came from America; he seemed to 
look up at us as though we had just arrived 
from the moon. It was plain that we were 
out of the ordinary routes of travel, and in 
truth we had wandered quite too far to the 
south-east in our attempt to reach Palestina. 
At the fountain below the village were many 
women and girls with large copper vessels, 
waiting their turns to fill them at the run- 
ning stream. When filled, they placed them 
upon their heads ‘and filed off ap the steep 
hill-side to the town. Donkeys, also, were 
climbing up the hill laden with small barrels 
of water; for here, as in many other places 
which we have seen in Italy, donkeys and 
women are the bearers of the burdens. A 
boy of sixteen helped a younger sister to 
place two great copper kettles of water on 
her head, one upon the other, and then saun- 
tered slowly up the hill by her side entirely 
empty-handed. In some places we saw com- 
panies of women and quite small girls carry- 
ing mortar to the niasons in tubs upon their 
heads, and in the evening they marched 
home carrying the heavy tools of the masons 
in their empty tubs, while the men, lazily 
smoking their pipes, followed on behind. 
On reaching Lugano, we found that we 
were still five miles from Palestina, and that 
much of the way lay along narrow bridle 
paths through dark woods and deep defiles, 
and, as the sun was just setting, we decided 
to spend the night at Lugano. I venture to 
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say that few American travellers ever spent 
a night in this little town. In the best inn 
that we could find we had to be satisfied with 
the most humble accommodations. Bread, 
stale, black and sour, with fresh eggs, made 
up the entire bill of fare, and the latter were 
cooked in olive oil. The breakfast was an 
inferior repetition of the supper, with the ex- 
ception of the olive oil. So entirely did we 
seem to be out of the line of ordinary travel 
that not a child in the street asked for a 
“ mezzo-bajocco,”’—a wonderful condition of 
things in an Italian town; and the universal 
demand for a “per bévére,” so familiar to 
European travellers, seemed quite unknown. 
Our morning walk to Palestina was most 
delightful, but the many diverging paths in 
the deep woods caused considerable delay and 
some anxiety, more especially in view of the 
fact that this section of the country has been 
infested by banditti, and we had learned that 
only three days before the captain of a band 
had been executed at Palestina. On the after- 
noon of the preceding day the little town of 
Monte Fortins had been pointed out on our 
right, only two miles away, the strong-hold 
of the banditti, hanging like the great nest of 
a bird of prey upon the edge of 4 steep cliff 
in the Volscian range. In a palace at Pales- 
tina we saw the principal treasure which it 
now contains, the wonderful Mosaic dis- 
covered on the site of the palace, in the ruins 
of the great temple of fortune called “ The 
Mosaic of Palestina,” representing a great 
variety of Egyptian animals with their 
names in Greek letters, and various scenes 
of the country during an inundation of the 
Nile. Its subject has puzzled antiquarians 
not a little, and they have made the strangest 
and wildest *conjectures concerning it.. As- 
cending the citadel or lofty hill rising far 
above the present town, we obtained another 
fine view of Rome, the Campagna and the 
Sabine, Volscian and Alban Mountains. 
Looking toward Rome, and seeing its long, 
white roads diverging in every direction over 
the Campagna, we could readily understand 
why both Pyrrhus and Hannibal came here 
to reconnoitre the approaches to the Eternal 
City. The next morning we rose at four, 
and rode on donkeys some fifteen miles far- 
ther in the fresh early morning to Olévano, 
a favorite place of resort for landscape pain- 
ters. From the portico of the Casa Baldi, 
overlooking the ancient town with its ruined 
eastle of the Colonna family, we obtained one 
of the most varied and lovely views that we 
have ever seen, and a view which is said to 
haverbeen the favorite study of landscape 
painters fur centuries. Among the names of 


the artists registered here we observed that 
of Bierstadt. 
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fourteen miles farther amid the mildest 
mountain scenery to Lubiaco, near the head 
waters of the Teverone, (ancient Anio,) pass- 
ing on our way the quaint little town of 
R——, where the rocky streets are impass- 
able except for donkeys or foot passengers, 
and the miserable stone houses are without 
floors, and have not a window upon the street 
from one end to the other. Here, as else- 
where, the long lines of women and girls with 
copper vessels upon their heads were climb- 
ing the steep street from the fountain outside 
the walls. Lubiaco, built upon a steep slope 
on the right bank of the Anio, presents a 
very curious appearance, with its pyramidal 
form crowned by the great summer palace of 
the Popes. Early the next morning we set 
out on foot for Rocca Giovane, about sixteen 
miles down the valley of the Anio, in the 
immediate vicinity of Horace’s Sabine farm. 
Having passed all the mountain bridle-paths 
and entered upon the fine open road down 
the valley, we lost all anxiety about banditti, 
and were enjoying the lovely views which 
met our eyes at every turn of the winding 
river, when we were startled by the informa- 
tion obtained from a passing peasant that the 
lofty wooded hills on either side of the river 
contained many banditti. Peasant after 
peasant confirmed the report, until we had 
passed Arsoli, the nearest point to the Nea- 
politan frontier, after which the danger 
seemed to diminish; but we could not avoid 
casting an anxious glance occasionally at the 
steep slopes which commanded so fine a view 
of the lonely road; and delightful as this 
day’s journey down the rapid little stream of 
the Anio would otherwise have been, we were 
well satisfied when the day was over and we 
were safely lodged with the hospitable Signor 
Rufini, the wealthy and generous owner of 
Rocca Giovane and the neighboring town of 
Licenza. ‘The next morning, being supplied 
by our good host with two strong mules and 
a guide, we ascended Monte Genaro, nearly 
five thousand feet high ; the highest point but 
one among the Sabine mountains. From this 
great elevation we traced our journey thus 
far, as upon a map, and obtained a fine view 
of the snowy peaks of the Appenines and of 
many of the nearer peaks of the Sabine 
range, crowned with the peculiar strongholds 
of the lofty Italian towns. We had spent. 
four hours in the long winding ascent, and 
were as many more in descending to the 
village of Licenza, catching very fine views 
as we crept along the edge of dizzy precipices, 
looking far down into the deep ravines and 
far above at the projecting cliffs. Our trusty 
mules, unguided (for we dared not touch the 
reins when the danger was greatest,) carried 


In the afternoon, we walked | us safely down to the bed of the little stream 
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in the valley of the Ustica, more than a 
thousand feet below. Passing round the 
southern slope of the triple-peaked Mont 
Campanile (the Mons Lacretilis of Horace), 
and ascending by a steep winding path 
through some chestnut groves, our guide 
stopped opposite a small vineyard, where a 
few fragments of broken pillars and capitals, 
strewn here and there over the soil, and 
built into the walls which enclose the fields, 


‘and asmall fragment of buried Mosaic, are 


all that mark the spot where the villa of 
Horace stood. But much that Horace loved 
to look upon, and that he knew so well how 
to describe in this his loved retreat, remains 
the same. The little Mandela, “ the village 
upon the bleak hill-side,” has passed away, 
it is true, and scarce one vestige remains on 
yon smooth green slope beyond the valley 
where it must have stood; but Mons 
Lucretilis still rises with its rugged front 
upon the north, sheltering the young lambs 
from biting cold; the Digentia still flows in 
its pebbly bed, and a shadow of its ancient 
name still lives in that of the city of Licenza, 
and the valley of the Ustica still acknowl- 


. edges its ancient appellation; the bright 


fountain of Blandusia still sparkles in the 
sun, and its very name is not unfamiliar to 
modern Italian ears;—this lovely nook, in 
all the outward features of natural scenery, is 
substantially the same as when it formed the 
favorite retreat of the Sabine Bard, when 
weary of the hot, stifling dusty streets of 
Rome, and the turmoil of the busy world 
around him. In the afternoon, taking leave 
of our kind host at Rocca Giovane, whose 
emphatic adio seemed to mean much more 
than an ordinary parting salutation, and 
whose cordial a rivedéree seemed to express a 
real, desire to meet again, however improbable 
such an event may be, we set off on foot for 
Tivoli, about twelve miles below. A violent 
thunder storm at noon, among the mountains, 
had cleared the air, and the streams, which 
in the deep gorges had suddenly swollen to 
fearful dimensions, had fallen from eight to 
ten feet within an hour. Having ridden all 
the morning, we set out fresh at four o’clock 
for our delightful evening walk. We were 
much interested in the new aqueduct which 
is being constructed at vast labor and ex- 
pense all along the right bank of the river, 
carried down, as I have said before, on a 
regular grade, piercing the mountains and 
spanning tlre streams and valleys by gigantic 
arches of solid masonry. The winding 
stream closed in by hills on either side, and 
apparently, before and behind, reminded me 
somewhat of the Hudson above New York, 
say in the vicinity of West Point, and we 
were constantly meeting fresh surprises, as, 


turning suddenly round the projecting points 
of the mountains, one lovely valley after 
another opened upon our view. The sun had 
set, the daylight faded, and the moon, now 
neayly full, was high upon our left, still we 
were some miles from Tivoli; but all our 
anxiety about banditti was over, and the 
fresh evening air was a delightful change 
after the burning heat of the day. Like 
most strangers who visit Tivoli for the first 
time, we took up our quarters at the Hotel 
of the Sibyl, close by the falls and the an- 
cient temple. Its central locality is all that 
can be said in its favor. Taking two good 
donkeys the next morning, we made the ac- 
custumed round with an experienced guide, 
visiting the grotto of Neptune, the grand 
Cascade and Cascatelle, the villas of Brutus, 
Cassius, Sallust, &c., and the temples of Vesta 
and the Sibyl, hanging on the verge of the 
abyss, which are known so well by descrip- 
tions in verse and prose, aided by the artist’s 
pencil and the photographer’s art. In the 
afternoon, we visited the villa Hadrian, the 
most extensive ruins in the vicinity of Rome, 
the palace of the Cesars on the Palatine not 
excepted. They are several miles in circum- 
ference, and, as has been very truly said, 
resemble much more the ruins of a city than 
those of a villa. No one thing which we 
have yet seen impressed us so much with the 
grandeur and magnificence of Imperial ttome- 


E. H. M. 


¥rom “The Bond of Peace.” 
TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


When a great principle is presented which 
requires the united support of all who are 
convinced of its truth and worth, we natur- 
ally.ask and expect that support. 

In vindicating the principles of pure and 
radical peace, we therefore must look to those 
persons who have been bold enough to avow 
them in the past, and whose teachings have, 
in connection with the revelations of duty, 
forced us to seek their practical application 
and universal adoption. 

The religious Society of Friends early put 
upon record a testimony against wars and 
fightings: “In no way to unite with any 
warlike measures, either offensive or defen- 
sive.” This testimony has been read and 
re-read, and now the opportunity is presented 
for pushing forward the work; not only 
to solicit its universal acceptance, but to 
strengthen each other in the trials which 
come upon those who are sincere enough to 
“take up the cross” and “to be real subjects 
of the Messiah’s peaceful reign, and be instru- 
mental in the promotion thereof towards its 
desired completion.” 

For this purpose Socjeties for the promo 
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tion of peace are growing up throughout 
Europe and America, and they may in many 
cases, be traced to an out-growth of the So- 
ciety of Friends; a desire to give tangible 
form and practical application to time hon- 
ored professions. In the same manner as 
other great reforms, springing from a com- 
mon root, come forth to bear the fruit of cul- 
ture and conviction. Having been watered 
and nurtured by the Divine Spirit and hav- 
ing proved a true vine of the Father’s grow- 
ing, the Peace cause asks to yield the fruits 
for which nations are hungering and thirst- 
ing. 
This can only be done by the true friends 
of the cause giving it their support and en- 
couragement ; other reforms have needed this, 
and it is not wonderful that it has been 
granted. 

The Anti-Slavery movement received a 
powerful support from the Society of Friends ; 
the Temperance cause has always been ma- 
terially aided by it. Indeed all the grand 
principles of reform and in behalf of modera- 
tion, love, kindness and godliness have re- 
ceived encouragement, not only in the so- 
ciety but out of it, in special and separate or- 
ganizations. And it is well: when other 
minds become impressed with the importance 
and saving power of their principles and seek 
to carry them forward, this is the important 
moment for those who are not sectarian, and 
who will labor with all sincere minds, irre- 
spective of religious faith, to unite in full 
force and strengthen with their presence every 
devout effort. 

Eminently fitting is it, to our view, that 
the present energetic movement for peace 
should receive the encouragement and sub- 
stantial aid of such people. True much has 
already been bestowed by Friends. Their 
meeting-houses have been opened in various 
parts of the country for meetings of the 
Peace society ; many have handed in their 
names and contributions, and surely grati- 
tude is in our hearts for all. Still there are 
many who reply to our appeals to unite with 
us, “ We already belong to a Peace society,” 
and this seems to satisfy them. We know 
and acknowledge the worth of that Society, 
but may we not expect assistance in this 
definite and distinctive labor in behalf of the 
very foundation principle of this Society? 
We find its members in other reforms, bless- 
ing and advancing them, and surely we must 
appeal 10 them to give us their generous and 
valuable support. 

This will work peacefully by causing the 
barrier between religious societies to grad- 
ually melt away, before the kindly and dedi- 
cated efforts in every good cause. 

Our little monthly sheet, “The Bond of 


Peace,” presents its claims. It cannot exist 
without aid, and who shall say we look in 
vain to the Friends in this city and through- 
out the world for at least a share of patron- 
age? As one of your children, willing and 
anxious to carry forward the blessed work 
of Peace, we look to you for encouragement. 


— -- —-~eor -— — — 


“WHEN PEOPLE BECOME UNGENTINE, 
THEIR LANGUAGE BECOMES Fatse.— You 
may trace intellectual, moral, and spiritual de- 
cay in the misuse of speech.’—These words, as 
we read them in the 7’ribune, impressed us as 
emphatically true. We notice, with regret 
and mortification, the growing unconscien- 
tiousness of language—the popular reckless- 
ness in the use of words. Lexicographers 
have been doing their work elaborately and 
nobly,—but as regards a large portion of the 
community, their labor is pretty much thrown 
away. Of what use is the dictionary to per- 
sons who employ such words as infinite and 
immense to indicate slight shades of differ- 
ence,—or such words as awful, horrible, dread- 
ful, perfect bliss, rapture, ecstasy, &c., to ex- 
press a small degree of pleasurable or un- 
pleasurable emotion? If such persons should 
ever have a strong emotion, in what phrase 
will they embody it? ‘They have already ex- 
hausted their knowledge of language, and the 
words which they have habitually applied to 
trifles will sound heartless from their lips. 
To say nothing of the vulgarity and false 
taste of this custom, how unworthy is it of 
those who claim to be friends of Truth ! 

What made John Woolman a model writer? 
It was not literary culture; it was not an 
elaborate attempt at elegance of style. It 
was his extraordinary truthfulness—his scru- 
pulous care to use no word which meant more 
than he intended to convey. Ever before 
him, as he wrote and as he spoke, was his 
grand ideal—tne TrutH. By this he con- 
scientiously tested his words, and rhapsodical 
extravagancies were avoided, and redundan- 
cies dropped off. Let us open his writings at 
any page, and we shall be impressed with 
their serene truthfulness. They may appear 
tame at first, because we are not attuned to 
such purity ; but as we read on we appreciate 
the use of language. Suppose we open his 
essays at random, and read the first para- 
graph we fall upon: 

“Those who quit all useful business, and 
live wholly on the labor of others, have their 
exercise to seek; some such use less than 
their health requires; others choose that 
which, by the circumstances attending it, 
proves utterly reverse to true happiness. 
Thus, while some are divers ways distressed 
for want of an open channel of useful action, 
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those who support them sigh, and are ex- 
hausted in a stream too powerful for nature, 
spending their days with too little cessation 
from labor. Seed sown with the tears of a 
confined, oppressed people, corn cut down by 
an over-borne, discontented reaper, makes 
bread less sweet to the taste of an honest man 
than that which is the produce or just re- 
ward of that voluntary action which is our 
proper part of the business of human crea- 
tures. 

Gladly would we wield a pen that should 
induce the reader to enter himself as a stu- 
dent in the school in which John Woolman 
acquired his style-—Friends’ Review. 


LET OUR FRIENDS BE THINE, 
BY MARIANNE FARMINGHAM. 
Father, who to us has given 
Love and friends as Summer flowers, 
Who has brought the once sad hearted 
To the joys of many hours, 
Hear us, Friend of love divine, 
Let the friends we love be thine. 


Lo! they gather at the fireside— 
Happy hearts, and shining eyes ; 

And they walk along the valleys, 
Cheering us with sympathies ; 

But we ask thee evermore, 

Let them all thy name adore. 


Look upon the merry children, 
Look upon the happy young ; 
Ay by their sweet, ringing voices, 

et thy words of praise be sung, 
That their happy lives may be 
Given alone, O Lord, to thee. 


When shall fall the evening shadows, 
And the sunset dyes are deep, 

And the children, safely sheltered, 
Calm and happy fall asleep, 

And hands uncling that held us fast, 

Let not that parting be the last. 


Let us meet again in heaven, 
Undivided families ; 

Heart to heart in happy greeting, 
And unbroken sympathies, 

In thy home and near to thee, 

Let us with our dear ones be. 


The bubbling brook doth leap when I pass by, 
Because my feet find measure to its call; 
The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them both great and small. 
The flowers that on the lonely hill-side grow 
Expect me there when spring its bloom hath 
given, 
And every tree and bush my wanderings know, 
And even the clouds and silent stars of heaven ; 
For he who with his Maker walks aright, 
Shall be their lord, as Adam was before ; 
His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress that once it wore, 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 
Hear from his Maker’s lips that all is good. 
—Jones Very. 


There is an unfortunate disposition in man 
to attend much more to the faults of his com- 
panions which offend him, than to their per- 
fections which please him. 
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From the Independent. 
VISIT TO THE DEAF-MUTE INSTITUTION AT 
NORTHAMPTON, 

As it’is not in the power of every one who 
may desire it to visit the Northampton insti- 
tution for the training of deaf-mutes, perhaps 
a brief relation of a visit may not be wholly 
unacceptable, as helping those at a distance 
to judge of the relative value of the old and 
the new modes of teaching. I have never in 
my life had any acquaintance with deaf: 
mutes, and am unable to form the alphabeti- 
cal signs—this simply by way of voucher for 
the genuineness of my testimony concerning 
viva voce communication. 

I first saw the children gathered at supper ; 
and a merry, happy-looking group they were. 
The peculiarity of the scene was that, where- 
as in ordinary circumstances teachers are 
present to secure silence, here their main busi- 
ness is to induce talking. “Give me some 
bread,” I heard distinctly from several little 
voices at the table; and intermingled requests 
for “brown bread” and “ butter,” saluted 
my ears from various quarters. I went up to 
one chubby-faced little boy, and, enunciating 
as distinctly as I could, said, “ Give me some 
water, if you please.” He repeated the words 
after me, and then laughed with delight, as, 
taking for granted by his smiling face that 
my petition was favorably received, I pro- 
ceeded to help myself from his cup. ‘“ Who 
is it?” asked a little girl on the opposite side 
of the table. And the teacher replied by 
giving my name, which the child pronounced 
after her. ‘“ Where does she live?” was the 
next inquiry. Which was also duly answered, 
as also one more question as to my vocation ; 
ayd then the child appeared satisfied. “Good- 
bye” saluted me from a number of little lips 
as I left the room. 

On a subsequent occasion, I visited the 
school-room, and sat by the teacher as she 
dictated a spelling-lesson to her class; each 
word being pronounced before it was written, 
and care being taken that its signification 
also should be known. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that there was considerable dif- 
ference between the articulation of one and 
another of the children; yet there was not 
one silent. 

At the close of school, I had a conversa- 
tion with a young girl of thirteen years, born 
a deaf-mute, and never having made an ar- 
ticulate sound in her life until within the last 
few months. 

I was introduced by the teacher, with the 
additional information that I had been in 
the South, teaching the colored people; and 
then she left me to carry on the talk for my- 
self. 


“T should like very much to see a school 
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of blacks,” said Theresa, “Do they learn 
quickly ?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “ very quickly. One of 
our scholars, who did not know the alphabet 
two years and a half ago, is now teaching 
school himself, and studying besides, Latin 
and algebra.” 

I believe Latin and algebra were terms 
not very comprehensible, as indeed I had ex- 
pected ; so I paused while the teacher put in 
a word or two of explanation as to their being | 
hard studies. In the course of her remarks 
she used the word “ unfortunate,” and Theresa 
instantly repeated it after her, saying, “I 
don’t know that. What does it mean?’ But 
almost immediately added, “ Does it mean in 
trouble ?” 

I told her various things about the colored 
schools; and at last asked her if it tired her 
to talk, or if she really liked it. Her face 
lighted up with pleasure as she said, “ O no, 
it does not tire me ; I like to talk very much.” 

Of course, it will be understood that very 
distinct articulation is needed on the part ot 
the teacher or converser, and that the utter- 
ance of the deaf-mute is slow and with mani- 
fest effort; yet I had no difficulty, or at most 
only a little occasional difficulty, in compre- 
hending. J. ALS. 


NorrHampton, Mass. 





A DROP OF WATER. 

What is the smallest house to live in? Do 
ou say, A drop of water? Yet millions of 
iving creatures live in a drop of water. 

What mites they must be! Yes, mere atoms 
—a thousandth or twenty thousandth part of 
an inch in size; and such queer shapes! 
They look like bottles, funnels, fruit, whees, 
crabs, serpents, eels, worms. Some are soft, 
like leeches ; others have a hard, flinty shell. 
They are of all colors, green, red, yellew, and 
no color at all. The green scum you see on 
stagnant water is formed of them. Some 
emit light like a glowworm. A ship sailing 
on the ocean at night often seems to leave a 
trail of light behind her in the waters. It is 
caused by millions and millions of these lit- 
tle creatures. They are called in-fu-so-ri-a. 
Not a drop of water from the ocean, not a 
drop from the clearest spring, pool, or running 
brook, but has millions of them in it. You 
cannot see them with the naked eye, only by 
a microscope. They have horns, claws, bris- 
tles, oars, paddles, and move swiftly about, as 
if time was short and there was a plenty to 
do. So there is ; and they do their part. 

Deposits of the shelly in-fu-so-ri-a form the 
fine sand which is used in making the beauti- 
ful porcelain ware. The famous pyramids of 
Egypt are built of them; for what is lime- 
stone but the dead bodies of these little crea- 











tures? Charleston, in South Carolina, is 
built on a bed of them ; and they are at work 
all along the coast, filling up the harbors and 
forming shoals. 

What pains God takes in making even the 
smallest things. Nothing is too small for his 
care and notice. Nothing is too small to be 
of use in his wide kingdom. Some of his 
greatest works are done by the power of lit- 
tles. Let nobody despise little folks; no, no. 
—Child’s Paper. 

From The Country Gentleman. 
CURFEW BELLS. 


Many have heard ot the “curfew bell,” 
but not all know its origin. Its history in 
England runs back to the time of William 
the Conqueror, who ordered a bell to be rung 
about sundown in summer, and at eight 
o'clock in winter, at which time fire and 
lights were to be put out, and the people to 
remain within doors, and penalties were im- 
posed upon those who neglected or refused to 
comply with the law. This was called the 
“curfew,” a word derived from the French 
couvrefeu, cover fire, and so the appropriate- 
ness of the name is readily seen. The old 
king has been generally charged with insti- 
tuting this custom in order to impress upon 
his subjects a sense of their abject condition ; 
but, as the “curfew bell” was rung if? France 
long before William’s time, as a safeguard 
against fires, it is not improbable that he 
brought the custom with him into England 
from the continent, and that he has been 
slandered as to his motives. At any rate, he 
has sins enough to answer for without this. 
In the sixteenth century, “ bell-men” were 
added to the night-watch in London. They 
went through the streets ringing their bells, 
and crying, ‘ Take care of fire and candle; 
be kind to the poor, and pray for the dead.” 
It was the bellman’s duty, also, to bless the 
sleepers as he passed their doors. In “II 
Penseroso,” Milton refers to this custom: 

‘* The bell-man’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm.” 


Poets have often referred to the curfew, or 
cover-fire, bell. Gray begins his beautiful 
“Elegy” with 

‘*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


Longfellow, too, has a pretty. little poem tell- 
ing the story of this bell with charming sim- 
plicity : 
**Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The curfew bell 
Is beginning to toll. 
Cover the embers, 
Put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
Aud rest with the night. 
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The power and beauty of the same objects 
appear in the Savior’s teachings. The fig 
and the olive, the sparrow and the lily of the 
field, give peculiar force and beauty to the 
great truths they were used to illustrate. 










Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades in silence, 
All footsteps retire. 

No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall; 






















Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all.”’ 

King William died, and the original obli- 
gations of the curfew were at last removed 
about the time of Henry I, in 1100; but the 
custom of ringing an evening bell is still kept 
up in England, with variations as to the 
hour. The “nine o'clock bell”—familiar to 
most New England people—which sends so 
many young people home and to bed, and 
which, in the early history of our country, 
was almost as rigidly obeyed by all, both old 
and young, as the old curfew, traces its 
origin directly to the cover-fire bell. In 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” the custom is 
well described : 

‘*¢ Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine—the village curfew— 
and straizhtway 
Rose the guests and departed ; and silence reigned in 
the household.”’ 

But now the customs have changed ; and 
though the bell still rings out on the evening 
air, in country village and city street, it has 
lost its power, save as a tell-tale of passing 
time. Let the old bells ring on; we love 
their sound ; or, in the words of Moore— 

‘* Those evening bells! those evening bells! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 

When last I heard their soothing chime.’’ 
[Our Boys and Girls. 


—_— oo 
BEAUTIES OF BIBLE LANGUAGE, 


If we need higher illustration, not only of 
the power of natural objects to adorn lan- 
guage and gratify taste, but proof that here 
we find the highest conceivable beauty, we 
would appeal to the Bible. ‘Those most op- 
— to its teachings have acknowledged the 

uty of its language, and this is due mainly 
to the exquisite use of natural objects for illus- 
tration. It does, indeed, draw from every 
field. But when the emotional nature was to 
be appealed to, the reference was at once to 
natural objects, and throughout all its books 
the stars and flowers and gems are prominent 
as illustrations of the beauties of religion and 
the glories of the Church. 

“The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

“The mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands. In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the 
myrtle.” 


away.” 
spinal cord to the anterior root, and thence 


The Bible throughout is remarkable in 


this respect. It is a collection of books writ- 
ten by authors far removed from each other 
in time and place and mental culture, but 
through the whole nature is exalted as a 
revelation of God. Its beauty and sublimity 
are appealed to to arouse the emotions, to 
reach the moral and religious nature. This 
element of unity runs through all the books 
where references to nature can be made. 


One of the adaptations of the Bible to the 


nature of man is found in the sublime and 
perfect representation of the natural world, 
by which nature is ever made to proclaim 
the character and pertections of God. No 
language can be written that so perfectly sets 
forth the grand and terrible in nature and its 
forces, as we hear when God answers Job out 
of the whirlwind. 


No higher appreciation of the beautiful, 


and of God as the author of beauty, was ever 
expressed than when our Savior said to the 
lilies of the field, “I say unto you that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these;” and then adds, “If God 
so clothe the grass of the field,” ascribing the 
element of beauty in every leaf and openin 

bud to the Creator’s skill and sumed 


Chadbourne. W. C. Ad. 


RAPIDITY OF SENSATION. 
If a needle be stuck into one of the fin- 





gers, the sensory fibres takes the impression 


through the nerve and the posterior root to 
the spinal cord and thence to the brain. 
The command goes out to “ draw the finger 
The mandate travels down the 


through the motor fibres of the nerve to the 
muscles, which immediately act, and the 
finger is at once removed. All this takes 
place with great rapidity, but yet with noth- 
ing like the celerity once imagined. The 
researches of Helmholtz, a distinguished Ger- 
man physiologist, have shown with great ex- 
actitude the rate of speed with which the 
nervous fluid travels; and other observers, 
among whom Schelske deserves mention, 
have given a great deal of time and patience 
to this and kindred questions. As the result 
of many deliberations, it was ascertained that 
the nervous fluid moves at the rate of about 
971 feet in a second. Now, electricity travels 
with a speed exceeding 1,200,000,000 feet in 
a second, and light over 900,000,000. A 
shooting star moves with a velocity of 200,000 
feet in a second, and the earth in its orbit 
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around the sun, 100,000. A cannon ball has 
a mean velocity of 1,800 feet in a second ; an 
eagle, 130; a locomotive, 95; and a race 
horse 80. We thus perceive that the nervous 
fluid has no very remarkable rate of speed. 
A fact which, among many others, serves to 
indicate its non-identity with electricity. 

Professor Donders, of Utrecht, has recently 
been making some interesting experiments in 
regard to the rapidity of thought, which are 
likewise interesting. By means of two in- 
struments, which he calls the noematacho- 
graph and the noematachometer, he promises 
some important details. For the present, he 
announces that a simple idea requires the 
brain to act for .067 of a second for its elabo- 
ration. Doubtless the time required is not 
the same for all brains, and that by means of 
these instruments we may obtain definite in- 
dications relative to the mental calibre of our 
friends. What invaluable instruments they 
would be for nominating caucuses for vestries, 
for trustees of colleges, for merchants in want 
of bookkeepers; in short, for all having ap- 
pointments of any kind to make! 

For the eye to receive an impression re- 
quires .077 of a second, and for the ear to 
appreciate a sound, .149 of a second are ne- 
cessary. The eye, therefore, acts with near] 
twice the rapidity of the ear.— William 4 
Hammond, M. D., in July No. of the Galaxy. 








“Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love—these 
three; but the greatest of these is Love,” for 
love is the seraph, and faith and hope are but 
the wings by which it flies.— Beecher. 








ITEMS. 


Discovery or AN Unkyown Pianet.—A communi- 
cation to the Utica Morning Herald, from Dr. C. H. 
F. Peters, of the Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., dated sth mo. 24, says that 
a new planet of the group of the asteroids was dis- 
covered by him on 7th-day night, and that he had 
verified its position and motion previously. It is in 
the constellation Pisces, and had at 3’oclock this 
morning 18° 38’ of right ascension, and 12° 54’ de- 
clination, moviug slowly to the east. It is equal to 
a star of about the 11th magnitude. 


Tecea@rapaic Massages over the Atlantic Cable, it 
is announced, will, after Ninth mo. lst, 1868, be 
transmitted from New York City to any point in 
Great Britain and Ireland at the reduced rate of 
$16.85 in gold for ten words, and $1.67 for each ad- 
ditional word. The rate from Philadelphia to any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland will be $17.35 in 
gold for ten words. Five words additional are al- 
lowed for signature and address. This is a consid- 
erable reduc:ion from the present tariff, which is 
$25.40 in gold for a similar message. From Phila- 
delphia to any part of France the charge will be 
$18.18; to any part of Prsusia, Austria, or the Ger- 
man States, $18.85; to any part of Belgium, $17.98 ; 
to any part of Holland, $18.09 ; to any part of Switz- 
erland, $18.81. These charges are all payable at 
gold rates, 
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The recent rains have quenched the fires in Ca. 
nadian woods, and tourists at the lakes and moun- 
tains are now able to obtain views of distant objects, 


Cuemists are rapidly learning to produce many 
useful substances, which formerly were derived from 
natural objects, at much greater labor and expense 
than is now required for their manufacture in the 
laboratory. Many of the fruit easences, such as 
pine-apple, &c., the flavoring of rum and other spi- 
rits are thus prepared, as well as many vegetable 
perfumes. Recently, Coumarine, the substance to 
which the Tonga bean, fresh mown hay, &c., owe 
their fragrance, has been manufactured, as also es- 
sence of almonds and essence of rue. 


THE TUNNELLING of the Alps goes on slowly but 
regularly ; 27,507 feet have been cut already, anda 
distance of 12,582 feet remain to be finished. The 
work accomplished last year was 5089 feet, and about 
the same will be made in 1868. It is estimated that 
about two and a half years will be required to finish 
the tunnel. From May 1 to June 1, 177 feet were 
drilled from the Swiss side, and 200 feet from the 
Italian side. 

Tae Rartroap Track Layer now in use in Cali- 
fornia is said to operate successfully, and places the 
iron rails in position at the rate of one mile per 
day, though some of the work has been done at the 
rate of two miles in twelve hours. The machine is 
a car sixty feet long and ten feet wide. It has a 
small engine on board for handling the ties and 
rails. The ties are carried on a common freight 
car behind, and conveyed by an endless chain over 
the top of the machine, laid down in their places 
on the track, and when enough are laid a rail is put 
down on each side in a proper position, and spiked 
down. The track-layer then advances and keeps 
on its work until the load of ties and rails is ex- 
hausted, when other car loads are brought. The 
machine is driven ahead by a locomotive, and it is 
stated the work is done so rapidly that six men are 
required to wait on it, but it is asserted that they 
do more work than twice as many could do by the 
old system, and that the work is done quite as 
well. The chief contractor on the Vallejo and 
Sacramento railroad, where the machine is in use, 
gives it as his opinion that when the machine is 
improved by making a‘few changes in the method 
of handling rails and ties, it will be able to put 
down five or six miles per day. 

Tae TorkisH Carpets imported into Christian 
countries are manufactured at Ushak, in Asia 
Minor, 138 miles east of Smyrna. The city contains 

28,000 inhabitants, 4000 of whom (3500 females and 
500 males) are employed in weaving carpets. The 
process of manufacture and the designs ure the 
same as they were five hundred years ago, and the 
origin of some of the patterns is unknown. These 
carpets are made by families and households. Any 
innovations upon this ancient process would be 
met upon the part of the workmen with the greatest 
opposition. An attempt was made at Ushak to 
establish a steam apparatus for preparing the 
threads of the carpets, which so nearly caused a 
riot that it was obliged to be abandoned. The 
colors which are preferred in the carpets, are 
madder, Persian yellow, indigo, and cochineal; 
and, to add to their brilliancy, alum and tartar 
are employed. Colors from a French company were 
some time since introduced, but in consequence of 
their fading were abandoned. Eighty-four thou- 
sand square yards of these carpets are annually 
made at Ushak, the greater part of which is sent to 
England ; the remainder is taken by France, Turkey, 
i and Egypt. 


